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8AM80N AGONISTES 1096 

In Beeching's reprint of Samson Agonistes, 
from the earliest printed edition, lines 1093- 
1097, part of a speech of the Fhilistian giant 
Harapha to Samson, run as follows : 

O that fortune 
Had brought me to the field where thou art fam'd 
To have wrought such wonders with an Asses Jaw; 
I should have forc'd thee soon with other arms, 
Or left thy carkass where the Ass lay thrown. 

This is the text of many editions, but some 
give wish instead of with — 'wish other arms' 
— among them that of A. W. Verity (Samson 
Agonistes, Cambridge, 1912), who bases his 
text on the first and second editions, and says 
that the reading with has no authority. It is 
indeed true that the second edition, printed in 
1680, six years after the death of Milton, gives 
' wish other arms,' and that some later editors 
have followed it. Nevertheless, in view of the 
principle that the more difficult of two read- 
ings is likely to be the correct one, an editor 
preferring wish should defer to the first edi- 
tion by retaining with in- the text. The per- 
sistence of the two readings makes the subject 
worthy of examination. 

The reading 'wish other arms' (to be in- 
terpreted to wish for other arms) implies that 
after forced Milton has used the infinitive with- 
out to, in the manner of the Elizabethans; 
Shakespeare, for example, writes: 

HI force 
The wine peep through their scars 

(Ant. d CI. 3. 13. 190). 

If so, Milton has used the construction no- 
where else in his poetry, not even after verbs 
similar to force, or after any of those given by 
Franz (Shakespeare-Grammatik, § 493) as 
employed by Shakespeare, contrary to present 
usage, with a simple infinitive following. 

When wish is read, lines 1096-1097 are to 
be paraphrased : ' I should have made you de- 
sire better weapons, or killed you.' What is the 
force of the alternative? It is unlikely that 



Harapha means, ' I should have frightened you 
or killed you'; though he might be thought of 
as saying, ' I should have frightened and killed 
you.' If with be retained the lines mean: 
' I should have overcome you (taken you pris- 
oner) with arms more effective than a jaw- 
bone, or killed you.' This brings out the al- 
ternative — a usual one in such a combat as that 
imagined by Harapha, for 'this mortal duel' 
(line 1102) is like those of classical or me- 
dieval 1 times, in which the vanquished is either 
slain or yields himself to the mercy of the vic- 
tor. Such a use of the verb force is found 
elsewhere in Milton. First may be quoted from 
the sonnet On the new forcers of Conscience 
under the Long Parliament, besides the title 
itself, the line : 

To force our Consciences that Christ set free. 

The context, and especially the contrast with 
set free, suggests that the word has some such 
meaning as ' bring under bondage.' Similarly 
in the lines: 

What will they then 
But force the Spirit of Grace it self, and binds 
His consort Libertiet (P. L. 12. 524-6). 

force is almost synonymous with bind, mean- 
ing ' make captive.' 

On the occurrence of with in line 1095 as 
well as in line 1096, and in almost the same 
position in the line — a condition seeming to 
favor wish, because the second with may have 

'The whole conversation between Harapha and 
Samson is influenced by the romances of chivalry. 
Harapha is a boastful knight, own brother to Spen- 
ser's Braggadocchio. He represents himself as long- 
ing, after the fashion of errant knights, to meet 
Samson in a ' listed field.' The Hebrew is a formid- 
able antagonist because, like those with whom ad- 
venturous knights often fought, he has been made 
invulnerable by 

spells 
And black enchantments, some Magicians Art 

(1132-3). 

Harapha will not stain his honor by a contest with 
one whom no true knight should engage in single 
combat (1166, 1226). There are in the passage 
many other suggestions of knightly combat, or trial 
at arms. 
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been suggested by the first — it may be re- 
marked that the Samson has, in proportion, as 
many repetitions of sound, structure, and sense, 
for the sake of vividness as some of Shakes- 
peare's sonnets. Some of them, as in the fol- 
lowing lines, are elaborate: 

Fathers are wont to lay up for their Sons, 
Thou for thy Son art bent to lay out all; 
Sons wont to nurse their Parents in old age, 
Thou in old age car'st how to nurse thy Son, 
Made older then thy age through eye-sight lost. 

(1485-9.) 

Since examples may be found on every page 
it is needless to quote further. Apparently 
Milton uses the similar expressions with an 
Asses Jaw and with other arms in the same 
part of consecutive lines to emphasize the con- 
trast between the equipment of Samson and 
Harapha that runs through the whole inter- 
view. The word other, in with other arms, 
should probably be read emphatically to bring 
out this contrast; Harapha means with his own 
military weapons, against which the rude arm 
of the unmilitary Samson would have availed 
little. In wish other arms, other does not 
bring out the contrast of Harapha's conven- 
tional military equipment with the improvised 
weapon of Samson, but means little more than 
'better'; Harapha would have compelled the 
hard-pressed Danite to desire better weapons 
than the jaw-bone. Samson understands Hara- 
pha's phrase as a reference to the Philistine's 
own equipment, meaning 'with my soldierly 
arms,' for in his answer he takes up the very 
words when he sneers thy gorgeous arms; see 
lines 1119-1129. The Philistian giant in reply 
again contrasts his knightly equipment with 
that of the unchivalric Samson, this time with 
less assurance that the weapons of the trained 
soldier certainly will obtain him victory. 

Thou durst not thus disparage glorious arms 
Which greatest Heroes have in battel worn, 
Their ornament and safety, had not spells 
And black enchantments, some Magicians Art 
Arm'd thee or chann'd thee strong. (1130-35.) 

He declares further that Samson is 
no worthy match 
For valour to assail, nor by the sword 
Of noble Warriour, so to stain his honour, 
But by the Barber's razor best snbdu'd (1184-7) ; 



and answers a repeated challenge to combat: 
To fight with thee no man of arms will deign (1226). 

After the boastful Philistine departs the chorus 
shows how little military equipment avails 
against the champion of Heaven. 

He all their Ammunition 

And feats of War defeats 

With plain Heroic magnitude of mind 

And celestial vigour arm'd, 

Their Armories and Magazins contemns, 

Renders them useless (1277-82). 

The reader of the drama has already been pre- 
pared to see how empty are Harapha's vaunts 
of his prowess in arms by the first speech of the 
chorus, telling how ridiculous the weaponless 
Samson made the arms of warriors; see lines 
124-145. After these verses the assertion by 
Harapha that he 'should have forced Samson 
with other arms' — have overcome him easily 
with the arms of the warrior — is full of irony. 
If the reading with gives a line in harmony 
with Milton's habits of language and versifica- 
tion, suitable to its context, of dramatic value, 
and of aid in bringing out clearly a thought 
important in the drama, there is no reason why 
the lover of Milton should not accept the au- 
thority of the only edition of Samson Agonistes 
printed during the lifetime of its author. 
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THE THREE KINGS OP RACINE'S 
ANDROMAQUE, ACT V, SCENE 2 

In a passage of the Andromaque, Hermione, 
daughter of Helen of Troy, frenzied with rage 
at the thought of the cruel wrong Pyrrhus is 
doing her by repudiating her in order to marry 
his captive Andromache, exclaims : 

Quoit sans qu'elle employftt une seule priere, 
Ma mere en sa favour anna la GrSce entieref 
Ses yeux pour leur qnerelle, en dix ans de combats, 
Virent perir trois rois qu'ils ne connaissaient pas. 

w. 1477-1480. 



